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give some account of another work projected by Mr. Force, in 
connexion with Matthew St. Clair Clarke, under a contract 
with the Government of the United States, to be entitled, " The 
Documentary History of the Revolution," a work, the plan of 
which is gigantic, and the execution of which would be a task 
truly Herculean. The plan contemplates the publishing of every 
document relating to the history of* the United States, whether 
printed or manuscript, from the origin of the colonies down to 
the adoption of the Federal Constitution. The work will oc- 
cupy at least twenty folio volumes, and the cost of fifteen hun- 
dred copies is estimated at four hundred and eight thousand 
dollars. We hope that the work, in some modified form, will 
go on ; although we very much fear that this large historical 
drag-net will sweep up some rubbish, as well as much valuable 
material. Should the first volume ever appear, we shall take an 
opportunity to go more at large into the subject. 



14. — Boston Journal of Natural History ; containing Papers 
and Communications, read to the Boston Society of 
Natural History, and published by their Direction. 
Vol. I. Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Boston ; Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co. 1834 — 1836. 

That the Boston Society of Natural History have only pub- 
lished three numbers of their Journal, comprising three hundred 
and sixty pages of the first volume, in three years, is pretty con- 
clusive evidence, that there is as yet no very strong interest in 
our community, in the objects and researches of natural science. 
Few can write, with the requisite knowledge, in any department 
of Natural History ; and those few who can, and who do, must be 
content to read and to pay for their own writings, with very 
little cooperation from the public. This is not stated, however, 
as a matter of complaint, but of fact only. We are perfectly 
aware that in a new, busy, driving community like ours, Natural 
History must wait patiently, and for a long while, before it re- 
ceives any great share of attention. Its growth must be slow, 
because there are so many other things which overtop and over- 
shadow it. We are not surprised, therefore, that we so rarely 
see a number of the Boston Society's Journal. But we shall 
certainly be surprised, if in the next three years we should see 
no more than three other numbers, and shall be disposed to enter 
a complaint, either against the Society, or against the public. 

The uses of a Journal of Natural History must be obvious on 
the least consideration. It is a depository of facts and observa- 
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tions, which might otherwise be lost. It is a means of securing 
to original inquirers and discoverers, their right to whatever may 
first be elicited by their labor, or presented to their good fortune. 
It is a convenient and profitable medium of correspondence 
between societies and men of science. That Journals of a simi- 
lar character with the one under notice are supported in Phila- 
delphia, New Haven, and perhaps other places, so far from being 
a reason why none should be issued in Boston, is a reason why 
one should be issued there. Boston is the centre of a territory 
belonging peculiarly to itself, a geographical, literary, and moral 
territory of its own ; and Boston and Cambridge are not places 
which ought to be left behind, in any intellectual career. In 
the career of natural science, Cambridge has been loitering ; 
but we hope to see her presently making up for lost time. 

We have but one main fault to find with the Boston Journal, 
as it has been thus far conducted. It is not popular enough. It 
does not contain short and interesting articles enough. We would 
not have the editors exclude such articles as Say's descriptions 
of new American insects, and Curtis's enumeration of the plants 
of Wilmington, North Carolina ; for such articles are exceed- 
ingly valuable to the entomologist and botanist. Much less 
could we spare the papers of Professor Hitchcock and Dr. 
Charles T. Jackson ; for they are important to all who would 
be informed of the geological character and mineral wealth of 
this part of our country. But we would have them introduce 
more articles like some of the shorter ones they have printed, 
which shall meet the wishes of those who are interested gen- 
erally in Natural History, without being profoundly versed in 
any one of its branches. Why can they not publish some of the 
papers which are occasionally read before the Society 1 Why 
can they not give accounts of the annual meetings of the Soci- 
ety ? Why can they not report a little of the current news of 
the scientific world ? They must do something of this sort, if 
they mean that the Journal shall be purchased or read. 

We must be excused if we notice one or two n^inor faults, 
which are mere editorial inadvertencies. Plates III., IV., V. 
and VI., are not designated as such. The third number con- 
tains no list of contents, though the first and second are provided 
for in this respect. Such omissions, though small, give to the 
work an aspect of heedlessness, which it is desirable to avoid. 

It is but due, however, to the editors, to observe, in conclu- 
sion, that they have been careful to publish nothing which is 
not creditable to themselves, to the writers, and to the Society. 
Of the sixteen articles embraced in their numbers, there is not 
one which is not of scientific value. Such being the intrinsic 
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merit of the work, we trust that it will be continued, and that it 
may meet with the patronage which it deserves. 



15. — Sketches of Switzerland. By An American. In Two 
Volumes. Philadelphia; Carey, Lea, &. Blanchard. 1836. 

These two volumes contain many passages of fine description. 
Indeed, Mr. Cooper's most marked talent is his power of setting 
before his readers, with admirable distinctness, striking views of 
natural scenery. In this work he records the impressions left 
on his mind by the mountain scenery of Switzerland, during a 
more protracted visit than is common for American travellers. 
Some agreeable notices of the manners and character of the 
people are interspersed ; but the main interest of the work con- 
sists in the vivid pictures of Swiss nature, which fill the greater 
part of its pages. 

Mr. Cooper's political mania breaks out in some places, to 
mar the beauty of the work. It is a profanation of the noble 
scenery to which the book is devoted, to intrude the passions of 
the politician, among the feelings such scenery is calculated to 
excite. Mr. Cooper has condescended to the petty work of re- 
peating the ten times refuted political scandal against one of the 
great parties into which our countrymen were divided at the 
earliest period of our national existence. To support this foolish 
prating, he mystifies his readers with an idle story told him by 
some nameless European, of some nameless American, who was 
a distinguished member of the Federal party, but disliked the 
republican institutions of his own country, because he could not 
decorate his person with certain gewgaws which two crowned 
heads of Europe had bestowed on him. It is a curious instance of 
what profound nonsense even a man of genius will sometimes 
utter, with all the solemnity of apparent belief. 



16. — Terrible Tractoration and other Poems. By Chris- 
topher Caustic, M. D., &c. Third Edition. Boston ; 
Russell, Shattuck, & Co. New York ; J. H. Weeks. 

The re-appearance of this poem, after an interval that 
covers half the age of man, is almost as much like a resurrection, 
as was the advent of Lafayette among those who had but 
known him in history. We are old enough to remember, when 
the argument for the existence of an American literature was 



